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materials intended for the surrounds of pictures, which have
always tended to be brighter coloured than those meant for
clothes, are daily changing in the direction of greater vividness
and vulgarity. I have been told that the Lhasa people are not
accepting this change without protest, but would give much to
obtain fine silk as before.

Carpets are in the worst plight of all, for that trade has
come entirely under the influence of the big importers into
Europe and America, who demand of the makers both rapid
delivery and frequent varying of designs, just for the sake of
change.     They   often   send   out   " Oriental"   designs   from
Europe to the East, inventing glaringly conspicuous ones that
will catch the eye easily.    The patterns grow more sprawling
every year and weird animals are preferred to plants as motifs.
Vegetable dyes are abandoned for chemicals, largely because the
latter will stand washing in caustic, to give a " silky sheen,"
that is to say a hideous celluloid-like surface. By these methods,
they have succeeded in destroying the art in China, as also in
Turkey and Central Asia, in a very few years.   Tibet continues
to buy in her old market, though a single one of these rugs is
capable of upsetting the colour-scheme of any room into which it
happens to be introduced.

In the modern Chinese rugs, an objectionable feature is the
general use of five-clawed dragons, once the privilege of the
Imperial Court. Now the four claws of the mandarin and the
three claws of the common citizen are extinct, and everyone
sports the imperial badge. It is much as if here in England
the monarchy were to be abolished, and we all hastened to head
our notepaper with the royal arms.

But the blame does not only rest with these degenerate
Chinese articles. A new type of rug is creeping into the Tibetan
market, probably of Indian or Japanese manufacture, which
is nothing but a picture, based on ja, photograph, and stamped
on the material. They are sold at a price within reach of the
most humble purse. These textiles transcend the limits of ugli-
ness ; they deserve to be banned for moral poisons as surely as
cocaine. I met a lama who possessed one of these rugs, on which
was printed a group of camels, with their riders, in a neutral
tint that could only be described as the colour of dirt. He was
a friend of mine, who knew my views, so I offered him a little
tapestry-rug dyed with vegetable dyes in exchange, saying: